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were taken in arms I wish to exchange. I have wrote Gen'l 
Muhlenburg on the subject. Parson Hurt, Mr. Cocke and Capt. 
Pearce are the persons alluded to. 

I beg you to inform the volunteers under Major Jones that 
those of them who will not engage to serve during the Invasion 
and yield perfect obedience to the commands of those who are 
appointed to command them, are at full liberty to go home. 
Major Jones will send me a list of those gentlemen who stay. 

I have already spoke the Governor on sending a number of 
Militia horse from the lower counties, as it is the only method 
we can go on to get horse at present : I shall again urge the 
matter. 

I have been very sorry to observe Major Nelson's corps scat- 
tered all over the country, some on pretense of Business, others 
on no pretense at all. 

I shall be happy to have those of his corps now in this State 
kept more together than they have been, and as to those in 
Maryland, I have consulted the Governor who will send you 
them if the Council agree to it. 

Sir Your Most Obt. &c. Servt, 

Steuben 

Maj. General. 
The Hon'ble Brig. General Lawson, 

Smithfield. 

Aaron Burr. 

Vice-President Burr could boast, long before his 
death, that he was the "best-abused man" in Amer- 
ica. The bullet sent into Hamilton proved equally 
fatal to the survivor. From that moment clouds 
thickened, around his head, until the storm burst in 
all its fury, when he was hunted down, arrested and 
tried in Virginia for high treason. 

The passer-by, who from Broadway, or the narrow 
street called Rector, running to the Hudson, sees 
perched upon a slight elevation in Trinity church- 
yard, the plain monument under which rest the bones 
of Hamilton, invariably thinks of Burr. To the 
ear of fancy, the quick, sharp report of the pistol 
crashes through the air from Weehawken, and the eye 
sees New York go into mourning over the great Fed- 
eralist ; and afterward, a little, bowed man, with glitter- 
ing eyes, which he rarely lifted from the ground, walks 
slowly along Broadway, unnoticed and unnoticing. 

Then, for it is the way of the world, a thousand 
tales were circulated prejudicial to his reputation 
which had but a foundation of sand ; and such as 
could be put down as authentic, were magnified into 
unforgivable criminal enormities. 

Unhappily for Burr, society, at the time of the duel 
and for some years following, was in one of its periodi- 
cal over-righteous moods. For aggregated humanity 
has its moods as well as segregated humanity. Society 
wanted a victim, the more conspicuous the victim the 
better, and it cried out lustily against Burr : "Crucify 
him ! crucify him ! " All men who have lived any 
time in this world know that society can no more get 
along without a victim, than an anaconda can flourish 
without its capacious stomach being filled to reple- 
tion ; and it otherwise resembles the anaconda, too, 
for the victimization takes place at certain periods. 

Parton, in his "Life," argues that if Burr was an 
unscrupulous man, Hamilton was equally so ; and 
surely, if the letters of that renowned politician are 
genuine, no more corrupt party leader lived in this 
country. Like his antagonist, he was not without his 
amours, but he had the discretion to keep a sharp 
lookout for public opinion. 

Burr was a natural filibustero. He lived before his 
time. No man to-day would greatly suffer for organ- 
izing an armed expedition against Mexico. But in 
Burr's day, a filibustero was a monstrous criminal, to 
be ostracized and crushed. The events of the last 
quarter century would astonish the people of Burr's 
day, could they realize what a change has come over 
us. 

Par parenthese. Whatever men may think of Burr, 
there is one event in his young soldier-history that 
' ' covers a multitude of sins. " 

Pedestrians on Broadway pause to look upon the 
inscription on the vault in the front wall of St. Paul's 
Church. Within it repose the mortal remains of the 
hero of Quebec, the gallant Montgomery. His body 
was sepulchred by the Republic and the State of New 
York. When he fell, in a charge near Cape Dia- 
mond, it was young Aaron Burr who on that bleak 
and fatal day bore from the field on his own shoul- 
ders, knee-deep in snow, the body of the fallen 



chieftain. It was a loving, patriotic, noble act, and 
was happily eulogized by the venerable Dr. Spring, of 
New York, some years since. 

I am wandering from the letter before me. Those 
who have read Matthew L. Davis's "Life and Corres- 
pondence of Aaron Burr," will recollect what that 
writer says of the happy epistles of the subject of his 
memoir to such females as he desired to fascinate. It 
is curious to see the kind of paper used in the latter 
part of the last and the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. It is so coarse, brown and thick as to have the 
appearance of wrapping-paper employed in our dry- 
goods stores. The following letter* is written upon 
just such material, and the coarseness of its texture 
renders it well-nigh impossible that the pen could 
move very gracefully over its surface. Such a sheet 
sent to a lady in these days of gold-leaf paper and 
ornamented envelopes, would make her open her 
eyes in amazement, and almost disregard the contents 
were they ever so eloquent. Yet there is an evenness, 
and we might say elegance about the handwriting, 
which comports with the renown of the writer as a 
fastidiously neat and careful correspondent. 

The reader will* see that Burr eagerly seized upon 
Mr. Monroe's intimation that their correspondence 
should be carried on in cypher. He was constantly 
inventing plans to render his letters unintelligible, and 
hence the new suggestion. He writes to Monroe, 
on the eve of that gentleman's departure for France, 
thus : 

New York, 18 June 1794. 

My Dear Sir : — You must have rec'd Mr. Prevost's final 
answer before you left Phila'da. He has the utmost respect for 
your goodness and politeness, yet the possibility of remaining 
without resource is a hazard which he thinks his circumstances 
will not warrant him to encounter : and from motives of delicacy 
he will not allow me to interfere in removing this embarrassment. 
If you should be at any time without .a Secretary and should 
choose to receive him as such, he will cheerfully obey your sum- 
mons. 

You will find me a very punctual correspondent — and the 
more extensive the Cypher is (which you propose to make) the 
more interesting may be our letters to each other — a name 
which will occur frequently, had best be designated by two or 
three different characters. 

1 r 

Health, honor, happiness attend you, is the constant, the 
sincere, and. ardent wish of 

Your most faithful & affec'e. 

Aaron Burr. 

If you should find books cheap in Paris and bills on ameriea 
can be sold, I shall trouble you or Mr. S. with large orders. 
Report says Miss Woolstonecroft is married — if so, her credit 
on me ceases. 

I have been confined to my house, almost wholly to my bed, 
since I have been home, by an increase of that complaint in the 
side which was in a less degree troublesome when we parted. I 
mention it as an apology for so long a silence. 

Col. Monroe. 

The President of the Era of Good Feeling did not 
share with Jefferson an inveterate fear and dislike of 
Burr. It is an interesting coincidence that President 
Monroe died in poverty, and was buried at the home 
of Burr, and that the remains of the former were 
transferred to Richmond, Virginia, and overlook from 
Hollywood Cemetery the building in which the latter 
was tried for high treason ! 

Thomas Jefferson. 

The following letter was written while Mr. Jefferson 
was Governor of Virginia : 

Richmond, May 8, 1781. 

Sir: — Ld Corhwallis being on his march for Virginia & 
Gen'l Phillips setting out from Brandon to join his forces to 
those of the former, obliges us to call every man into the field 
for whom arms can be procured, and to require the reinforce- 
ments of militia from below the Blue ridge intended for Gen'l 
Greene, or as much of them as have not actually marched to 
rendezvous at Prince Edward C. H. or Taylor's ferry, so that 
they may join in the opposition to Ld. Cornwallis or go on to 
Gen'l Greene as exigences shall require. I cannot yet get a 
council, so that it is out of my power to advise your conduct 
tho' I thought it my duty to notify this determination as to the 
rendezvous of those militia. Should they have actually marched 
it is not our intention to recall them. 

I am with great respect, 

Brigad'r Gen'l Lawson, Th. Jefferson. 

Prince Edward. 

Evidently the above letter was written in haste. 
The style is not that of Jefferson in happy moments. 
It is loose, confused, inelegant. No man in America 



knew better how to put smooth, terse, graceful Eng- 
lish on paper, than the author of the Declaration of 
Independence. There are times when even the Beau 
Brummells of fashion will sink into slovenly habits. 
A statesman is less fastidious, but one often wishes 
that our great, men could always be seen, whether in 
the closet or the cabinet, to the best advantage. But 
they are not sons of the gods, and so they are not 
always in shining raiment. — John W. Overall. 



ODDLY BEAUTIFUL NORMANDY. 



Normandy, beyond almost any other portion of 
France, unless it be the region of the Pyrenees, is 
the artist's country. Picturesque even to the every- 
day dress of the people, there is nothing commonplace 
about it. Their farming customs are peculiar; their 
very beasts and vehicles have an aspect of the unusual ; 
and all their doings seem rather to suggest holidays 
than work. It is always as if they had grouped them- 
selves or were moving about for artistic effect. What- 
ever they are about, they make subjects for painters ; 
and the gay colors of the peasant costume give bright 
dashes to light them up. Women down on their 
knees are washing clothes in the streams ; women car- 
rying scarlet umbrellas to keep off the sun are return- 
ing from the forests, trudging along beside their 
sturdy little horses laden with fagots, or from the har- 
vest-field with the horses almost hidden by the six or 
eight sheaves balanced across their backs; women 
going to market, tidy and trim in their stiff, high, 
white caps, plaited kerchiefs with a flower or cross 
showing against the folds, gay petticoats with a pocket 
of some other color on the outside, and brown, wooden 
shoes held by a strap across the instep — some of their 
faces young and comely, some old and shriveled, and 
burned to a copper hue by exposure to the sun, but 
all striking and worth looking at as they go clattering 
along, carrying their baskets, or walking by the side 
of the quaint little carts which might have come down 
from Joan of Arc's time. 

To one who delights in the romantic and odd, in 
the ancient and time-worn, in the crookedness and 
narrowness of old-world passages and streets, rather 
than in comfort and space and fresh air and light, 
there is enough to be found in certain Norman towns, 
although so much has been made new. The houses 
in the undisturbed quarters are wonders of architec- 
ture, and attractive with that mellowness of coloring, 
those soft gray or warm brown tints which no hand 
but that of Time can paint. Common houses, which 
were built to live in, have moulchngs and decorations 
fit for a minster. The artisans of those days had infi- 
nite leisure ; they were slow in execution, but their 
work was done to last .; and there they stand, those 
grim old houses, gray with a grayness of an antiquity 
so far back that if we try to become identified with it 
we shall find ourselves in the Middle Ages. And 
how fascinating to our eyes, used to the white glare 
and the straight lines of our own towns, is this dusky 
stain of age, this architectural irregularity ! 

There are lanes so steep that no vehicle can be used 
in them, and so narrow that the dwellers can almost 
shake hands across ; and these dusky ways crook in 
and out between houses so tall that they have no need 
of trees there — for they shade each other all day long 
— with steep-pointed roofs, and the queerest of chim- 
neys, and many gables jutting over the stories below, 
and windows of various shapes and sizes set in unac- 
countable places, away up under the eaves, or in the 
roof, or in corners so high up that one seems as far 
removed from the passers below as the "sleepy old 
town " is from the actual life of to-day ; and there is 
nothing fresh, or young, or bright about them, except 
a bird in a cage, or the flowers on the stone window- 
ledges. But there is a charm that draws you and will 
not let you go. You know that they are damp and 
unwholesome, that they are musty, moth-eaten, worm- 
eaten, moss-grown, and that the cleanliness and sweet 
air of a nineteenth century dwelling will suit better 
your ideas of comfort and convenience ; but you can 
not resist the spell which history casts over you. 

These towns are full of memories. They call up 
the Crusaders, and the Conqueror, and the French 




VIEW FROM FORT PUTNAM, WEST POINT.— J. D. Woodward. 



and English forces which met beneath the walls. 
From those windows leaned matron and maiden to 
catch a last glimpse of husband and lover going off 
to the Crusades, and the pavement below rang to the 
clank of armor. 

Here is Evreux : quaint old place, with pent-house 
windows in the roofs, and projecting upper stories, 
and stone awnings, and images of the Saviour and 
the Virgin in the angles — it is peaceful enough now ; 
but in Froissart's time the alarums of war made the 
days and nights a terror. St. Lo, too — which he says 
was a very rich and commercial town, where was much 
"drapery," that is, cloths, bales upon bales of it, but 
which was never secure so long as the wars lasted. 
Rouen : in the midst of its meadows of emerald 
green along the willow-bordered river — birthplace 
of some of the most renowned of the Crusaders, 



burial-place of more than one of the Plantagenets 
and of the heart of Cceur de Lion, bequeathed by 
himself to the cathedral, where it is kept, and has 
been seen, in similitude to a shriveled leaf; place, 
too, of the martyrdom of Joan of Arc, who was 
burned in the market-square, where men and maidens 
for a while suspended their haggling and chaffering to 
gaze at the unwonted sight. In Rouen, of all places, 
we look for the quaint and rich in architecture ; and 
there, true enough, are the many-gabled houses, 
looking so top-heavy that it seems as if they might 
lurch forward at any moment ; and there is the cath- 
edral with its excessive and elaborate ornaments, its 
sculptured images set thickly from base to tower, and 
its rich interior dim with a gorgeous dimness. 

And other towns there are, more especially associ- 
ated with some event in the life of the Conqueror — 



Falaise, where he was born, and Caen, where he was 
buried — a place which figures in the old chronicles as 
"large, strong and handsome, with many rich citi- 
zens, noble dames and damsels and fine churches," — 
a splendidly fortified town, down whose streets in gay 
and gallant array rode King Edward and the Black 
Prince, with all their knights and men-at-arms — be- 
neath whose walls kings of England or kings of France 
waited for the city to surrender or starve ; Bayeux, 
now a dull, ecclesiastical town, but once resonant 
with the sound of arms. 

And last, Dives, where, while Matilda wrought at 
her tapestry, William gathered his army for the inva- 
sion of England. Thither in that summer were taken 
in droves the strong Norman horses, herds of cattle, 
and supplies from all parts of the rich province. And 
the place was picturesque and lively with the soldiers 
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ANTHONY'S NOSE, FROM IONA ISLAND. —J. D. Woodward. 



and hangers-on, peddlers of small wares, fruiterers, 
fish-wives, horse-dealers — a tumultuous multitude 
thronging street and marketplace and camp, making 
it gay with the varied costumes, pennons, banners 
and caparisoned steeds. And the sounds of forge and 
hammer and clinking of metal were heard from morn- 
ing till night, and trade flourished, and the ground 
shook with' the tramp of feet, till on a day in Septem- 
ber they embarked, and the queer, slow-moving ves- 
sels drifted away. — Amanda B. Ham's. 



HUDSON RIVER HIGHLANDS SCENERY. 



Whatever may have been the controversies held 
by the people of different nations, over the compara- 
tive charms of the rivers of the Old and New Worlds, 
in the past half-century — it is now pretty generally 



admitted, we opine, that in the Rhine of the Old 
World, and the Hudson of the New, the extreme of 
possible beauty in river scenery is reached, and be- 
tween the two are to be very nearly equally divided 
the first honors. Meanwhile, only a small portion 
of the river, in each case, bears the brunt of require- 
ment and admiration, — that of the Rhine being 
found between Bonn and Bieberich, and that of the 
Hudson between Peekskill and Newburgh, or, more 
properly, Cornwall, above West Point. Both the 
type-rivers, of course, have other portions of great 
beauty, but principally in the outlook from them — 
the Rhine giving glimpses of many of the finer por- 
tions of Switzerland, from beside its upper waters, 
and of the hills of the Black Forest, much further 
below ; while far above the Highlands proper the 
Hudson gives view of the splendid hills of Ulster, 



and then of the Catskill Mountains, in many regards 
among the handsomest and most enjoyable on either 
continent, even if limited in height — and especially 
notable for the grace with which they bound the west- 
ern view from the Hudson, as they give an unequaled 
panorama over it, from the Mountain House, the 
Overlook, etc. 

The crowning charm of the Hudson will always be 
found in the Highlands (properly so called), beyond 
a doubt. Approaching them from the South, at a 
certain distance they change from any Rhine resem- 
blance, and forcibly remind the traveler of certain 
features of the Scottish Loch Lomond, with Ben Lo- 
mond filling up the background, in coming up to 
Inversnaid from Balloch or Tarbet. Here it is that 
the largest of the accompanying illustrations is caught 
— the " Entrance of the Highlands. " seen from below 



